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which elephants pick up young children and 
place them carelully on their backs, and ca- 
mels gallop for days unrepiningly over sandy 
deserts, never halting, though without food 
and water,—such are the camels of our tender 
years, such are not the camels of our experi- 
ence, Instead of this poetic patience, they 
grow! savagely, making one of the most dis- 
agreeable noises [ ever heard, and turn round 
striving to get up as you load them. But when 
once their burthen is properly adjusted, they 
are perfectly quiet, and become tractable as 
soon as you have taken your seat. 

“The loading having been nearly completed, 
Mahomet pops his head intoour tent and encour- 
ages us to get up, bringing in the very small: 
quantum of water that can be spared for our 
ablutions, and the breakfast things. Toilet 
despatched, we retire to the back door of the 
tent to examine the condition of our desert 
steeds. 


These were by no means scarce, and we kill- 
ed one, which, on being dissected, was found 
to contain twenty-seven eggs. ‘They were 
immediately handed over to our cook, the in- 
genious Abbas, whose skill in gastronomics 
would have secured him immortality under 
the Caliph Haroun Alraschid ; and he served 
them up at dinner, converting them into a very 
palatable, if not a dainty dish. 

“ We kept a sharp look-out for crocodiles, 
but for some time were disappointed, though 
once, in the evening, when it was too dark to 
distinguish objects, we heard a loud splashing 
close by, which we had no doubt was caused 
by some of these monsters gamboling in the 
water, Next morning we heard from an old 
shepherd, who came to sell us milk, that a 
man had been carried off by a crocodile dur- 
ing the night, while mending his sakeia. It 
would seem, the monster first struck him down 
with his tail, and then seized him, and threw 
itself into the river, ‘The same crocodile car- 
ried off a man last year, in a similar manner, 
and about the same time [of year]. It is well 
known, though being very sly, it has always 
been difficult to catch a glimpse of it. From 
the moment the circumstance was reported, 
our crew, who were incorrigible news-mon- 
gers, would talk of nothing else, and they were 
not so willing to plunge into the water as they 
had been heretofore, though they had shown 
no hesitation in places where crocodiles are 
more common.” 

They now left the Nile, and proceeded in a 
strait line south through the Desert. Our 
author thus sketches an outline of the features 
of their daily movements on this part of the 
route, ‘At four o’clock in the morning, a 
slight stir might be heard by any one who 
chanced to be awake at that early hour. 
Dairah, our invaluable dragoman, who was 
never known to forget himself, any thing or 
any one, was getting up. This did not take 
him long to accomplish, as he had only to 
throw off his coverlet, composed of a Mackin- 
tosh lined blanket, and he was ready. He 
then proceeded to rouse our other two ser- 
vants, which was also a very easy affair. 
They went to wake the Bedouins—but this 
proved a very different thing. Poor fellows, 
what work it was; for tired, and cold, the 
thermometer often standing at thirty degrees 
lower than during the day-time, they shivered 
every time they were turned over and excited 
to rise. 

“Then followed the groaning of the camels 
as their pack saddles were secured—a music 
which was not rendered more agreeable for 
having become familiar. 

* ‘They are considered the most patient of 
all beasts of burden, My earliest recollections 
of them are based on those publications, in 
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Of the evening of the day they arrived at 
Dour, we have the following description : 

“ The day closed with a sunset of surpassing 
beauty, such as no language could adequately 
describe, or imagination conceive. ‘The bril- 
liant red glow gradua'ly sofiened away in a 
thousand varied tints, appearing in the dis- 
tance with new distinctness, in numberless 
bright reflections looking like liquid flame. 
Then the gorgeous colouring blended with 
the first shades of twilight, ushering in the 
dawn of Venus, followed by the rising moon, 
in whose silver light, as it spread over the 
heavens, the planet set. Beneath were the 
creeping shadows, the calm, placid waters, 
and the silent and quiescent landscape, com- 
posing altogether a scene to awaken inspi- 
ration, 

“As we penetrated further, the country 
underwent a material change. Palm trees, of 
which there had hitherto been but a sprinkle, 
increased in number ; and no longer stripped 
of their upper leaves, assumed a beautiful ap- 
pearance. Doom trees, too, though not so 
numerous as in more northern latitudes, start- 
ed up here and there along the heights, and 
attain great luxuriance. In the fields, durra 
and castor oil plants, the staple of Nubian 
vegetalion, quite superseded the crops of cot- 
ton, and lupins and beans grew in the mud on 
the banks. At intervals, the ground was ly- 
ing waste, too sterile and too stubborn to invite 
the labour of the husbandman, and here the 
banks were clothed with thorny mimosas, 
over which, at every dozen yards, bright green 
creepers threw their graceful festoons, and we 
could see the golden sand pouring in a stream 
between the stems below, like a tributary to 
the river. These strips of desert became more 
and more frequent as we advanced; and even 
where tllage resumed its sway, the cultivated 
tracts were rarely more than half a mile in 
breadth. Animal life, too, had more than 
proportionately decreased, There was no 
gme ; and the only thing to be met with, from 
the time of our leaving Assouan, was iguanos. 


“ The rest of the party now join us, and we 
sit down to breakfast. By the time we have 
finished our meal, the other tents begin to dis- 
appear, and our own is gradually being pre- 
pared to follow ; and then we mount our ladies, 
and we are off. 

‘* What a scene we leave behind: the ground 
is covered with our baggage—thé fire in Which 
our omelette was prepared, is flickering out; a 
few Bedovins run from their work to warm 
their hands from time to time at its last em- 
bers. The camels are wandering forward,— 
those that are ready, and those that are load- 
ing, as usual, are groaning horridly. It is 
nearly dark—the first gleam of sunrise is just 
apparent over the distant mountains. 

“ At about half-past six the sun rises; it 
then becomes deliciously cool, and of all at- 
mospheres the pleasantest | know. Presently 
our dragoman approaches us, having slayed 
behind to give his last orders. He gallops 
merrily up in his usual good humour, for he 
always looks on the bright side of all things. 
Our Sheik rides in advance, the small tent for 
the servants swinging half on each side of 
him ; and we are in fine marching order. 

“In a few hours our readings are over, we 
relapse into silence, as we ride along under 
the burning sun, my head protected by an 
enormous turban, the women sheltering them- 
selves under white covered umbrellas, Thus 
we proceed till mid-day ; perhaps without ad- 
venture or incident, till the word is given to 
ride forward, and prepare luncheon. Some 
palm tree, favourable for our purpose, is soon 
found, and in a few minutes we are seated in 
our little tent, on mattresses and rugs, while 
our unloaded camels are browsing about. 
Dairah brings out his meal of partridges, his 
biscuits, and all sorts of good things, not for- 









getting lemonade, and to which we do full 
justice. 

** Afier luncheon, we ofien had visits of 
Nubian children, if we were near the river, 
or a Bedouin encampment in the deserts, ac- 
companied by their timid mothers, in all the 
beauty of youth and the elegance of nature. 
The little creatures used to come and play 
with us without the slightest shyness, notwith- 
standing that ours were the first European 
costumes they had ever beheld, and they 
evinced as eager a disposition for Cairo bis- 
cuits and white sugar, as the best educated 
English children could have displayed. 

** At about two o’clock, the caravan passes 
in front of our tent, Abbas sitting on his gay 
rug, smoking his pipe, advances for his orders, 
respecting our next halt. These having been 
fully explained, we presently behold them 
crossing the mirage, which, in the distance, 
makes them appear as if they were walking 
on water. 

“ Some of the Bedouins are sleeping on the 
camels with the lighter loads, and some hal- 
looing with all their might to make the imper- 
turbable beasts jog along quicker. Presently 
all assume the appearance of spots, as they 
disappear in the horizon, 

* At four o’clock, having had three or four 
hours’ rest, we are again on our way. The 
sun is hotter between three and four than at 
any other portion of the day. We are, of 
course, sufficiently delighted when, towards 
seven, we are in sight of our tents, probably 
on a bank near the river, with a luxuriant 
grass, which cannot fail of looking pleasant 
after the desert all day. Possibly, however, 
the encampment may be in the midst of some 
arid plain, or under some sterile rocks; but 
wherever we mity be, there is our home. The 
Bedouins are walking about, or one lying here 
und there quietly smoking. Our servants are 
cooking our desert dinner, Irish stews and 
soup. Appetite, however, seasons the hum- 
blest meal ; and therefore, it was seldom that 
either soup or stew was neglected. 

“ After dinner, appeared journals, books, 
dried flowers ; these, with stuffing birds, and a 
litle social conversation, filled up the hours 
till our early bed-time. Then the sleep on 
our mattresses on the hard ground, was sleep 
such as | have rarely enjoyed before or 
since.” 

































































































































































































































































(To be continued.) 
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Clean Hands and Strength.—A little boy 
(whose name | shall call John) was observed 
to wash his hands many times a day—a most 
praiseworthy exercise. The unusual frequen- 
cy with which he repaired to the hollow stone 
by the well, led his elder brother Henry to 
ask him why he washed his hands so fre- 
quently. 

“ Because I wish to be strong.” 

**Do you think that washing your hands 
will make you strong 1” 

“ta,” 

**| hope you will hold on to that idea.” 

At evening, as the two brothers were sitting 
on the porch of the farm-house, listening to 
the notes of the whip-poor-will, Henry asked 













































Job: 
stronger and stronger.” 


port of Scripture. 
plain to him the meaning of the passage, and 
convinced him that he had taken in a literal 
sense that which was intended to be understood 
in a figurative sense—that the passage taught 
that those who do right shall increase in 
strength to do right. 
ed made a deep impression upon John’s mind, 
and | wish it may make a deep impression 
upon the mind of the reader. 
strong. 
strength to do right.—New York Observer. 





























$35 per ton. 


of planting is described to be * by placing the 
ends of the cuttings in the ground, and then 
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would give him strength. 

‘“‘ Because | read it in the Bible,” was the 
reply. 

‘** Where did you find the passage?” 

“| will show you.” 


He got the Bible, and read the latter part of 


the ninth verse of the seventeenth chapter of 
‘‘He that hath clean hands shall be 
John was sure that 
his position was a firm one, for it had the sup- 
Henry proceeded to ex- 


The truth thus explain- 


Boys love to be 
The highest kind of strength is 





Cultivation of Basket Willow. 


The cultivation of basket willow in the U. 


States appears, from facts which have come 
'o our knowledge, to be a subject deserving 
serious consideration. 
best information, that the value of the annual 
importation of the article into this country 
amounts to nearly five millions of dollars, and 
that large as the quantity may seem, it does 
not satisfy the consumption, 
derived from France and Germany, and the 
price paid here ranges from $100 to $130 per 
ton weight. 
plant regarded as best suited for basket mak- 


It is stated, upon the 


The supply is 


There are three varieties of the 


ing, farming, tanning and fencing. Of these, 


the Salix Viminalis is most used in the ma- 
nufacture of baskets, and, under favourable 
circumstances of soil and culture, an acie of 
ground will yield at least two tons weight per 


vear, costing, when prepared for market, about 
The next species is the Salix 
Capua, or Huntingdon willow, adapted for 
basket making, but more extensively employed 
by English farmers for hoop-poles and fencing. 
When used for the latter purpose, the manner 


working them into a kiod of trellis work, and 
passing a willow withe around the tops, so as 
to keep them in shape for the first two years, 
The tops are afterwards cut off yearly, and 
sold to basket makers, thus obtaining a fence 
and crop from the same ground.” ‘The hur- 
dle fences of England, removable at the plea- 
sure of the proprietors, are also made from the 
Salix Capua. The third kind of willow to 
which we have reference, is the Salix Alba, 
or Bedford Willow, which is held in high 
esteem as a shade tree, and very generally 
cultivated for this use in England. It is re- 
markable for its beauty and rapid growth 
—aflording a good shade, it is said, in 
two years afier planting. The bark is, also, 
much prized for its superior tanning proper- 
ties, while its wood, fiom its fine grain and 
susceptibility of a polish as fine as that made 
upon rosewood or mahogany, is in extensive 


John why he thought that washing his hands 
























requisition for shoemakers’ lasts, boot trees, 
culling boards, gun and pistol stocks, and 
house timber. This, too, is the willlow that is 
chiefly used in England in the manufacture of 
gunpowder. An acre of the wood, afier ten 
years from planting, has sold for £155. 

As respects the practicability of growing in 
this country the willows enumerated, experi- 
ments by a number of enterprising farmers and 
horticulturists in New York and other Siates, 
have been made successfully on a small scale. 
The soil and climate of the United States are, 
in many places, favourable to the cultivation 


of the plant, and but little care is necessary to 


bring it to perfection, Those persons who 
have engaged in the enterprise, and have expe- 
rience in the work of raising this species of 
vegetable for manufacturing purposes, assert 


confidently that it can be grown profitably in 


numbers of the States, at $50 per ton weight, 
It is also said, upon well ascertained data, that 
there are hundreds of thousands of acres of 
land here, either not improved at all, or yield- 
ing but a very small per cent. per annum, 
which could be made, by occupying them with 
the ozier, productive of immense profits. On 
this point, an intelligent gentleman, who has 
a practical acquaintance with the subject, 
says: 

“Every farmer will acknowledge meadow 
land to be poor that will not yield a ton of hay 
to the acre, which, when cured and in market, 
seldom sells for more than $12. All men 
who are acquainted with the growth of willow 
for market, well know that an acre of land 
ought to yield at least one and a-half tons 
weight of it. The cost of preparing willow for 
market would not exceed $40 per ton. Now, 
estimating hay at $12 per ton, and willow at 
$120, deducting from the willow $40 per ton 
for preparing for market, there is a balance 
in favour of the willow of $80 per acre.” 

The feasibility of the cultivation in the U. 
States has been, hitherto, and very naturally, 
decried by importers, who have represented 
the crop to be liable to damage from flies, and 
have also alleged the price of labour to be too 
high to allow of fair, remunerating returns, In 
contradiction of this, we here cite the testimo- 
ny of W. G. Haynes, of New York, who is 
occupied in the production of the willow for 
mechanical uses. He says:—“ | have grown 
as good a quality of willow as is raised in any 
part of the world. That taken from two 
acres, cut last year, yielded me, clear of all 
expense, the snug little sum of $333 75. If 
I had the means, I would purchase lands and 
plant thousands of acres of willow, and find a 
ready market for it.” 

To convince those who have not investigated 
the subject of the lucrative nature of the trade, 
it is sufficient to state that the large importa- 
tion of basket-willow, made during last sum- 
mer, by four or five houses in New York, was 
not equal to even half the demand, which is 
increasing every day. Furthermore, it has 
been discovered by one who has industriously 
collected the statistics, that the amount of 
money paid for willow-baskets alone, in the 
city of New York, exceeded $1,000,000, and 
that the sum paid for baskets shipped to the 
Southern and West India markets, probably 
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young; but there was something in his man-|the vibration too without knowing what it was. 
ner that prepossessed you favourably, and,| My ears are so alive to the sound, that, as [ 
moreover, there was a total absence of that |sit here reading, the instant the hands of the 
abruptness of speech and quickness of manner | dial move, | hear them. That low click-click 
that seem to have become a second nature with | attracts my attention as surely as the bell.’ 
our railway officials. At last he invited me| ‘There is an alarum, is there not, which 
to enter his office—the very thing | had been | sounds when the clerk’s attention is required?” 
manceuvring for and longing to do—for as} ‘ Yes,’ he said; ‘this is it.” And so say- 
squeezed my head through the small opening, | ing, he touched a wire, and instantly a ham- 
and looked into the snug room, warmly car-| mer struck upon a bell, making a slow, pene- 
peted, and, although it was the beginning of | trating, lony-continued noise. ‘But | gener- 
August, with a fire burning in the grate, || ally stop the communication with it, for it is 
could just catch a glimpse of the small mahog: | so loud, that it is extremely disagreeable to be 
any stand and dial of the telegraph, with which | disturbed by the ringing of that thing at one’s 
he had been talking to the people in Londun/shoulder. Besides, | hear the other just as 
about my trunks, and was very desirous of| well, let me be never so immersed in what I 
seeing a little more. Books were lying about | am about.’ 
the table, which seemed to indicate a taste not| [I now heard such a snap as takes place 
only for literature, but for its more imaginative | when, on putting your knuckles to an electric 
productions; and so, then, as we sat over the | machine, the spark is produced. It was re- 
cheerful fire, our conversation taking its tone | peated, and on looking up, | saw the needles 
from the volume into which | had dipped, we | reeling to and fro. ‘The clerk observed them 
chatted about authors, style, and such matters. | for a moment, and then rising, went to the 
‘You would hardly believe,’ he said,‘ how|machine. Backwards and forwards they 
such an employment as mine teaches one curt- | went, to the right and to the left, then with a 
ness : how one gets into the habit of saying|jerk half-way back again—lefi, right, lefi— 
what one has to say in as few words as possi- | left, left—jerk, jerk—right, left, jerk, and so 
ble, and yet with perfect clearness. I write|on; while the clerk, who held two handles 
occasionally little articles, and | find that in| hanging from the instrument in his hands, 
them I unconsciously avoid all redundancy of|every now and then would also-give a good 
words, just as when transmitting a message. | rattle with them, and pull them right and left, 
You have no idea what a lengthy affair the} and giving an answering jerk. All the time, 
messages are which we have given us to trans- | of course, he was looking fixedly at the dial- 
mit, with so many useless expressions that | plate, as he would have done into the counte- 
make the inquiry, or whatever it may be,| nance of a person who was speaking to him, 
nearly twice as long as necessary. In deliv-|and whose character he fain would learn from 
ering it, we cut it down about one-half, and|his looks. Jerk, jerk, jerk—rattle, rattle, rat- 
yet our version tells all that is to be said quite | tle—all was done; and writing down the mes- 
us intelligibly as the original.’ sage on a slate beside him, he copied it afier- 
‘The cause, no doubt, is, that those who| wards on a paper to give to one of the porters. 
want to give some information about a missing | lt was about some boxes sent on to by 
thing are anxious to describe it with all exact- | the last train. 
ness, in order to make as sure as possible of} ‘1 know what clerk sent down that mess- 
its being recognized.’ age, he said. ‘It was . 
‘ But the details on such occasions,’ he an-| ‘But how do you know which clerk it 
swered, ‘are really without end. Now we,/|was? 
for our parts, seize on the salient features:| ‘By the manner of his handling the needles, 
we give the necessary marks or tokens, and |and their corresponding movements. | am as 
these only. For nothing is the telegraph so| sure who is working them as if I saw the per- 
ofien put in requisition as to inquire about|son with my eyes. You of course would not 
ladies’ dogs that are missing. Hardly a day | detect any difference in the vibrations, yet 
passes without such inquiries. And such de- | there is a very great difference. There may 
scriptions! A perfect history of the animals’ | be timidity, indecision, flurry, or firmness, in 
habits and virtues: it seems they never can|their movements. You see quite clearly if the 
say enough. | have ofien thought how they | person speaking to you is master of what he 
would be shocked did they but see how all the | is about ; if he does it with ease and decision, 
long history of their favourites is condensed | or if he is spelling his way, and anxious about 
into a couple of lines. And yet it answers the | getting through the matter well. And it is not 
purpose as well,’ only the quickness of the delivery that shows 
He-here turned round to the dial-plate of | whether the person is skilful or not, but his 
the telegraph, and afier a moment’s watching, | very character communicates itself to the 
looked again into the volume, the leaves of| wires, and shows itself in the movements of 
which he was turning over. the needles.’ 
* Was any one speaking to you?’ | asked. ‘ How strange !—and it is really possible r 
« Not to me; they are talking with the ——| ‘That in a man’s movements much of his 
station.’ character is shown, you will allow, Well, as 
‘But how did you know it?—what made |he takes hold of the handles to work the tele- 
you look up? | asked. yraph, he does it in a way corresponding with 
« Because | heard the wires.’ his own particular individuality. ‘That is com- 
‘That’s very strange, | observed: ‘ my | municated to the wires, and here on the dial- 
hearing is unusually fine, yet | heard nothing.’ | plate | see the inner man before me. The 
‘It is habit; besides, perhaps, you heard | person | just mentioned is a very good fellow, 


reached $2,000,000 more. These facts are 
certainly important and well worth the reflec- 
tion of men who are properly situated for em- 
barking in a business which, in all points of 
view, promises advantages so decided and 
great. The native product would always 
command a sale here, in preference to that 
imported, by reason of the cleanness of the 
crop and its freedom from the bruizing and 
breakage occasioned by packing in a ship’s 
hold, not to mention that the imported article 
is the mere refuse of the foreiga crop, which 
is generally carefully picked by the French 
and German basket-makers, who retain the 
best qualities for their own manufacture into 
fabrics subsequently exported to this country. 

Besides the inducements which an extensive 
domestic demand for the willow holds out to 
our agriculturists, Great Britain annually im- 
ports from the continent a large quantity of it, 
and there is no reason why producers of the 
raw material here should not supply the con- 
sumption of England as well as of the United 
States. In short, the project of cultivating the 
Salix Viminalis, and other species of the 
plant adapted to manufactures, appears worthy 
to claim the earnest attention of the American 
farmer ; and, in view of the obvious rewards 
which it would yield his labour and capital, 
we are surprised the subject has not long since 
been discussed in the agricultural societies of 
the land, and tried thoroughly by liberal and 
enlightened experiment. It is not yet too late 
to render it a valuable source of private and 
national revenue, 
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An Evening with the Telegraph, 


[As the following lively narrative given in 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, serves to illus- 
trate in some measure the extraordinary cha- 
racter and value of the great discovery of the 
nineteenth century, we venture to transfer it 
lo our columns. The mode of indicating or 
spelling the words transmitted, as described 
herein, differs from that employed in this 
country, though the principle is the same.— 
Ed, “ The Friend,”} 








‘The spider's touch, how exquisitely fine, 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line.’ 





On arriving at the station, I found that 
my luggage, which was to have been sent on 
from town, had not arrived. ‘here was no 
lime to be lost, and on applying to the super- 
intendent of the station, an order was given to 
make inquiries at London by means of the 
lelegraph. Impatient to get some information 
thout the missing baggage, I strolled to the 
tlectric telegraph office, to hear what was the 
tnswer received. But no satisfactory infor- 
mation had as yet been obtained ; on the con- 
\rary, nothing at all was known about the 
matter, [| wanted another message sent up 
tolown, but on working the needles, it was 
found that the telegraph was engaged in cor- 
responding with some intermediate or branch 
Slation, 

The clerk, with whom I continued chatting 
through the little opening where all communi- 
Callous are given and received, was very 





but cautious, undecided—never sure whether 
what he does will be quite right or not. He 
is always hesitating; as soon as his hand 
touches the instrument, I know it is he instant- 
ly. There go the needles slowly from one 
side to the other, as if not quite certain about 
going across or not; they never go back sud- 
denly, but always take their time, and move 
right or left hesitatingly, and with no decided 
swing. It is as like the man who is moving 
them as it is possible to be. It is quite a re- 
flex of his mind: there is the impress of him 
exactly as he is. And it is very natural it 
should be so. The least hesitation or doubt 
communicates itself involuntarily to the hands 
as you hold the handles working the telegraph ; 
and so fine and sympathetic is the conducting 
power—so sensilive are the wires—that every 
passing shade of feeling is felt by them. On 
the dial-plate it is all betrayed. Just as the 
mind of him at the other end of the wire is 
wavering, exactly so the needles are wavering 
too. Now he feels more sure ; and yet that 
very same instant the change that has gone 
on within him is marked there also; the nee- 
dies swing directly with sudden decision.’ 

‘This is really very interesting,’ I said ; 
‘and it is besides, to me at least, a new won- 
der connected with electric communication. 
That one should be able to talk with a person 
a hundred miles off, as if they were both face 
to face, is certainly extraordinary: but that 
the affections of the mind and their sudden 
varvings should be instantaneously transmitted 
such a distance—perhaps even before the in- 
dividual himself was aware of them—this is 
assuredly very much more wonderful !’ 

‘It is not, he continued, ‘in the manner of 
delivering a communication only that you dis- 
cover the sort of person with whom you have 
todo. The way in which he receives yours 
is also very indicative. One, slow of thought, 
will let you give the whole word ; while an- 
other, of quick comprehension, and of a bolder 
nature, will give the sign, “1 understand,” at 
the first letters, The very jerk too, which 
signifies that you know what is meant, is given 
by one with a decided, sure, firm knock ; 
while with another, of a hesitating character, 
the needles seem to be hesitating too!’ 

‘Just now,’ said |, * while you were receiv- 
ing a message, | observed that every now and 
then you gave an unusually strong jerk— 
much stronger than the others. What did 
that mean?’ 

‘Oh,’ said he, langhing, ‘that was an indig- 
nant “ Understand!” The other was stopping 
to see if 1 knew well what he had said, and [ 
showed, by my manner of saying yes, that | 
was out of patience wiih his distrust. Such 
an “ Understand,” given in that brusque man- 
ner, is not exactly very civil: but | really 
can’t help it—one gets at last out of patience 
with such dawdling.’ 

* And will the other, think you, understand 
that his questions and slowness put you out of 
patience 1” 

‘No doubt of that. I knew he understood 
the way | answered him, and was sulky about 
it, for his manner changed directly. In the 
way I said “I understand,” was expressed be- 
sides, ‘Of course | understand! Do get on, 


THE FRIEND. 


can’t you, and don’t stop to ask such foolish 
questions!” That is what we call an indig- 
nant “ understand!” ’ 

All this interested me much; and we talked 
on, now about a favourite author lying on the 
table, now of this thing, now of that, only in- 


that constant tremulousness which you are 


/ obliged to observe and to follow so closely— 


must tend to irritate.’ 

‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘I daresay it is so. At 
night, however, one is seldom interrupted, 
Towards morning the foreign mails arrive, 


terrupted occasionally by the click-click ofjand then the despatches for the newspapers 


the mahogany case, that, like a something 
endued with life, was calling its attendant to 
come to it, and take heed. But while there, 
as one in presence of some demoniac thing, 
the telegraph exercised a sort of spell over 
me ; and | always recurred to it, much as our 
conversation on other matters would have 
pleased me at any other time. 

‘You must not leave the telegraph for a 
moment?’ I observed. ‘ There must be always 
some one here to watch it, and be in readi- 
ness 1 

‘ Yes ;’ I or my brother remain here always. 
We take it by turns. Night or day he or I 
am here. He is gone to-day some miles off; 
so I have taken his watch for him. I was on 
duty before; to-night, therefore, will be the 
third night | have been up!’ 

‘It must be very fatiguing for you; besides, 
you cannot venture to doze a little, lest some- 
thing should happen.’ 

* Though | were to do so, if the wires began 
to move, | should awake directly. I cannot 
tell you how or why it is, but if there is the 
slightest tremor, | am sensible of it at once. 
Whether I hear it or feel it, I do not exactly 
know ; but I am sensible that they are mov- 
ing ! 

‘ By intense watchfulness, by constant com- 
panionship with that animate yet lifeless thing, 
a sort of sympathy, or magnetic influence— 
call it what you will—may exist between you 
and it,’ I observed. 

‘It may be so,’ he replied; ‘but really | 
cannot say. The strain of attention that all 
occupation with the telegraph produces is very 
great. While reading off the communications 
just given, your mind is on the stretch. The 
intentness of observation with which you must 
follow the needles in their movements is very 
fatiguing. ‘There is nothing hardly that de- 
mands such minute attention ; for a slight mis- 
take, and you lose the thread of the meaning, 
and this directly causes delay. Besides which, 
you get confused.’ 

‘This constant state of excitement must, | 
should think, at last make itself felt. It would 
be highly interesting to observe the influence 
it would exercise. Now, in yourself, have 
you,’ | asked, ‘ remarked that any change has 
taken place since you have been occupied with 
the telegraph—tlat you are more irritable and 
excitable than before—or that the constant 
tension in which the faculties are kept has at 
all affected you? 

‘I think it has made me more excitable than 
I was before, It certainly has an effect upon 
the nerves. The vibration of the needles, for 
example, I should hear much farther off than 
you would—so far, indeed, that you would 
think it scarcely credible.’ 

‘ Besides the constant attention and the night- 
watching, I have no doubt that the incessant, 
quick, uncertain motion of the needles back- 
wards and forwards, and from side to side— 


have to be transmitted. This takes about a 
couple of hours or more close, uninterrupted 
work. When acorrespondence continues thus 
long without a break, it is very tiring for the 
mind, As soon as it is over, all has to be 
written down in a book : this is the most unin. 
teresting part of our occupation. Every mes. 
sage, important or not, is entered in a journal, 
and then, from time to time,* the accounts and 
money received are sent in, and the journals 
at the different offices compared, to see that all 
is right. All this is tiresome enough, but it 
must be done.’ 

‘In this way you hear all the foreign news 
— any one else. When the first morning 
edition appears, to you it is already stale, [ 
wonder, though, that persons who have any- 
thing secret and important to transmit, should 
like to trust their secret to two individuals 
wholly unknown to them.’ 

‘Oh, there is no fear of our divulging any- 
thing,’ he replied. ‘Get something out of an 
electric-telegraph clerk if you can! Besides, 
we are forced to the strictest secrecy ; bound, 
too, in a good round sum of money,f which 
we must deposit as security. ‘There is no- 
thing to be got out of us, I can assure you, 
It would never do if it were otherwise; for 
\often matters of very great importance are 
forwarded in this way, and the confidence 
placed in us must be entire, and our secrecy 
above even suspicion.’ 

He afterwards showed me his dwelling. 
‘Close to the office was a silting-room, and 
opposite this the kitchen, &c. Above stairs 
were the bedrooms ; and though all was ona 
small scale, the arrangements were as com- 
fortable as one could wish. I observed this 
to my new acquaintance, and that all was 
neat and well planned. 

‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘it is so. The com. 
pany have not been sparing in making us 
comfortable. All is as nice as we could de- 
sire it to be, It is really very necessary, 
however, that it should be so; for, being 
obliged to be always here ready and on the 
watch, one could hardly do without these little 
comforts. My brother and I are happy enough 
together,’ 

‘I should think,’ I observed, ‘the employ- 
ment must have much in it that is pleasant— 
a charm peculiar to itself?” 

‘You are right,’ he said ; ‘ at first it possess- 
ed an indescribable charm. ‘There was some- 
thing mysterious about it; and it was with a 
strange feeling, unlike anything | had ever 
known, that | used to find myself holding con- 
verse with others far off, and watching, as it 
were, their countenances in the dial-plate. 
But the novelty over, all this died away ; and 
though I still like the employment, it is no 
longer invested with its original charm.’ 





* Every mouth, I believe. 
+ 1f l remember rightly, £500. 
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THE FRIEND. 


my companion, rising. ‘It is a friend of mine 
who is speaking,’ he continued. ‘He wants 
to know if | shall come up next Sunday or 
not. “[—don’t—think—I shall,”’ he said, 
repeating the words he was expressing by the 
wires, ‘He asks meif ‘| am alone.” ‘No 
—a—friend—is—here—with—me.”’ 

‘Tam glad you have somebody with you, 
and are not alone, for it is most confoundedly 
dull,’ came back in reply. 

‘Almost every evening,’ said my compa- 
nion, ‘ we have a little chat before night comes 
on. He does not like being alone, so he talks 
with me.’ 

‘Who have you got with you?’ asked the 
friend so lonesome at the —— station. 

* No—one—you—know’—was the answer. 

‘I tell you what,’ I said, laughing, ‘I'll give 
him a riddle. Ask him, from me, ** When 
did Adam first use a walking-stick ?”’ 

‘When Eve presented him with a little Cain 
(cane),’ came back as reply almost directly. 

* Confound the fellow !’ | exclaimed ; ‘ I am 
sure he knew it before ;’ and we both laughed 
heartily. 

* Confound —the — fellow—l’m—sure—he 
—knew—it—before’—repeated my companion 
by means of the wires. 

* Look at the needles,’ I said; ‘ how they 
are moving!’ 

‘Yes, he is laughing,’ he replied; ¢ that 
means laughing! He is laughing heartily!’ 

Shake! shake! shake! shake! We laugh- 
ed too in return by telegraph, just as we were 
then doing in reality. Another hearty laugh 
came back, with a ‘ Good-night!’ We wished 
* Good-night’ in return, and our bit of chat 
was over, 

And soon afier, bidding my friend a good- 
night too, I left him to pass the long hours till 
morning in companionship with that wonderful 
thing, which, though lifeless, was so sensitive, 
and though inanimate, could yet make itsel! 
heard by him who was appointed its watcher ; 
its low yet audible vibrations being as the pul- 
sations of a heart that at intervals, by its faint 
beating, gives sign of vitality. 





‘ Were you long in learning to work? I in- 
quired. 

‘Not very long—it is not so difficult; but 
it takes a long time before you are able to read 
the communications sent to you—that is to 
say, quickly and easily. The speed with 
which a message is conveyed depends much 
on the person receiving it; for if he is quick 
and clever, he will understand what the words 
are before they are spelled to the end: and so, 
meeting the other, as it were, half-way, the 
communication is carried on with great ra- 
pidity.’ 

Here the hammer of the alarum, which, be- 
fore we went into the other room, had been 
set, began making a tremendous noise. 

‘Ha!’ said I, ‘some one is about to speak 
with you.’ 

We went to the door of the little parlour, 
and looked into the office at the needles. ‘They 
were moving backwards and forwards with 
their usual click-click. 

‘Is it for you?’ I asked. 

‘Yes,’ he replied; ‘so many times to the 
right, and so many times to the left, that sig- 
nifies station.’ 

* What is it about ?’ I inquired, as I watched 
the two needles, which, by their different move- 
ments over the small segment of a circle, ex- 
pressed everything. 

‘ It’s about the down-train to-morrow. We 
are to send up some carriages.’ 

* And where is it from? 

‘ From the chief station in town.’ 

The needles soon moved again. 

‘Is it still the people in London who are 
speaking ? 

* No: now it is the station.’ 

I now had an opportunity of seeing how 
quickly my companion read the movements of 
the needles. Incessantly came the jerk, 
meaning ‘| understand ;’ again and again at 
quickly-repeated intervals. Once there was 
an unusual movement, and I afterwards in- 
quired what it meant. 

‘It meant,’ he replied, ‘“ Say that once 
more.” I could not make out what was said ; 
and, just as | imagined, the other clerks had 
made a mistake.’ 

Now came the answer; and it was astonish- 
ing how quickly it was delivered. As one’s 
words pour out of the mouth in speaking, so 
bere they were poured forth by handsful. 
How the needles rushed backwards and for- 
wards, then halied ! now came a quick shake, 
and then off they dashed to the side with a 
bold decided swing! There was no hesitation 
here. Rattle, rattle, rattle ; right, left, right : 
on it went without a pause; and soon the peo- 
ple at had got their answer from the 
snug little parlour at the station. 

The evening had closed in, and there I still 
sat over the fire. A fire—a coal-fire in an 
English grate has a wonderful attraction for 
an Englishman who has been a long time from 
his old home. This was the case with my- 
self; and therefore it was, I suppose, that | 
hung about the hearth as one does about a spot 
that is fraught with pleasant recollections, It 
was quiet, and cheerful, and cozy. Presently 
the clicking noise was heard again. 

‘Ah, ah! it is from the station,’ said 








—————<>—— 
For ‘* The Friend.” 


On hearing a chance Eolian harp in a place of silent 
worship. 


Hast heard, in vast cathedral’s dome, 
The solemn organ’s — swell, 
Where white-robed slaves of haughty Rome 
Their aves chaunt, their legends tell ? 


In humbler temples, hast not heard 
A feebler peal, yet aping these? 

Where the paid priest, with pompous word, 
Would seek both man and Heaven to please ! 








With heartless choir, whose voice alone 
Aspires, in strains of praise and prayer, 

Hymning a God they ne'er have known,— 
Say,—is God fitly worshipped there ? 


Ah, no!—though, mid the wildest din 
Of storm or strife, He may be near! 

Close fast the temple-gates within ! 
Thus, only, hope His voice to hear. 


But, when love-prompted anthems swell 
Within this temple of the heart, 

All sweet sounds that in Nature dwell 
May with the pure accord have part. 





And thou, O Wind, O soul-like Wind ! 
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Most heavenly seemest in thy song,— 
Both when thou breathest low and kind, 
And when in whirlwinds thou art strong! 


Thy breath, that where it listeth flies, 
And goeth none know whence nor where, 
*Twas meet, its voice alone should rise, 
Where blended souls are raised in prayer. 


O, heavenly Father! might our hearts, 
Breathed on by Thee, such harps become, 
That each sweet tone, that from them parts, 
Might lure some wanderer toward Thy home! 


Second month, 1852, Pie 


omennggpainin 

Selected, 

“HE STANDETH AT THE DOOR AND 
KNOCKETH.” 


BY A. C. COXE. 


In the silent midnight watches 
List !—thy bosom door! 
How it knocketh, knocketh, knocketh, 
Knocketh evermore ! 
Say not ’tis thy pulse’s beating: 
*Tis thy heart of sin; 
*Tis thy Saviour knocks and crieth 
“ Rise and let me in!” 


Death comes on with reckless footsteps 
To the hall and hut : 

Think you, death will tarry, knocking, 
Where the door is shut ? 

Jesus waiteth, waiteth, waiteth, 
But the door is fast ; 

Grieved, away thy Saviour goeth; 
Death breaks in at last. 


Then, "tis thine to stand entreating 
Christ to let thee in, 

At the gate of Heaven beating, 
Wailing for thy sin. 

Nay,—alas, thou foolish virgin ! 
Hast thou then forgot? 

Jesus waited long to know thee, 
Now He knows thee not. 


ee ee 


Selected, 
A COTTAGER’S LAMENT. 


An English labourer, whose child was suddenly 
killed by the falling of a beam, wrote the following 
lines suggested by the melancholy event. They are 
touchingly beautiful. 


Sweet, laughing child !—the cottage door 
Stands free and open now, 

But oh! its sunshine gilds no more 
The gladness of thy brow ! 

Thy merry step hath passed away ; 

Thy laughing sport is hushed for aye. 


Thy mother by the fireside sits, 
And listens for thy call ; 
And slowly—slowly as she knits, 
Her quiet tears downfall; 
Her litile hindering thing is gone; 
And undisturbed she may work on! 
——_—— 


Selected. 
TRUE FRIENDSHIP. 


If scandal or censure be raised ’gainst a friend, 

Be the last to believe it, the first to defend ; 

Say to-morrow will come, and then time will unfold, 

That “ one story’s good till another is told !” 

A friend’s like a ship, when with music and song 

The tide of good fortune still speeds him along, 

But see him when tempest hath made him a wreck, 

And any mean billow can batter his deck ; 

But give me the heart that trae sympathy shows, 

And clings to a messmate whatever wind blows, 

And says, when aspersion unanswered grows bold, 

Wait—“ One story’s good till another is told!” 
[Dornonv. 
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For ‘*The Friend.” 
Thou and Thee.—Not Pulling off the Mat. 


In hardly any thing was the hauteur of men 
more offended, than in the use of the scripture 
language and manners, which Friends were 
called to revive. ‘The effect of their faithful- 
ness was very striking at that time. While 
the tendency of the low estimate now placed 
by very many on this testimony to Christian 
simplicity, is to turn young Friends into the 
corrupt fashions of a degenerate world, it is 
important they should seriously reflect on their 
duty to confess Christ before men in these 
things, and to respect the suffering which the 
early labourers in the vineyard passed through, 
to prepare the field for those who come alter 
them. George Fox says, “ When the Lord 
sent me into the world, he forbad me to put 
off my hat to any, high or low; and | was re- 
quired to thee and thou all men, without any 
respect to rich or poor, great or small. And 
as I travelled up and down, | was not to bid 
people ‘Good morning, er Good evening,’ 
neither might | bow, or scrape with my leg to 
any one; this made the sects and professors 
rage.” ‘Qh, the rage that was in the priests, 
magistrates, professors and people of all sorts ; 
but especially in priests and professors. For 
though thou to a single person was according 
to the grammar rules, and according to the 
Bible, yet they could not bear it ; and because 
I could not put off my hat to them, it set them 
all into a rage. But the Lord showed me that 
it was an honour below, which he would lay 
in the dust and stain: an honour which proud 
flesh looked for, but sought not the honour that 
comes from God only. ‘That it was an hon- 
our invented by man in the fall, and in the 
alienation from God, who were offended if it 
was not given them, yet would be looked upon 
as saints, church members, and great Chris- 
tians. But Christ saith, ‘ How can ye believe, 
who receive honour one of another, and seek 
not the honour that cometh from God only 1? 
and |, saith Christ, receive not honour from 
men;’ showing that men have an honour which 
they will receive and give; but Christ will 
have none of it. This is the honour which 
Christ will not receive, and which must be laid 
in the dust, 

“Oh the scorn, heat and fury that arose— 
the blows, punchings, beatings, and imprison- 
ments that we underwent, for not putting off 
our hats to men! For that soon tried all 
men’s patience and sobriety, what it was. 
Some had their hats violently plucked off and 
thrown away, so that they quite lost them. 
The bad language and evil usage we received 
on this account is hard to be expressed, be- 
sides the danger we were sometimes in of los- 
ing our lives for this matier, and that by the 
great professors of Christianity, who thereby 
discovered that they were not true believers. 
And though it was but a small thing in the eye 
of man, yet a wonderful confusion it brought 
among all professors and priests. But blessed 
be the Lord, many came to see the vanily of 
that custom of putting off the hat to men, and 
felt the weight of Truth’s testimony against 
it.”—Journal, 


Some of our young men are sliding into a) ous; and it also seems clear, that if any are 





practice, founded on a false idea, that it is im- 


proper to enter any one’s parlour with the hat 
on, though they have called on business which 
requires but a few minutes to transact. They 
come in with hat in hand to deliver a message, 
or to make some inquiry. This proceeds 
from the same antichristian notion, that it is 
uncivil to address or stand before another 
without taking off the hat. It is a part of the 
false honour which proud man gives and looks 
for, and will soon be accompanied by bowing 
and scraping, until those who practise it lose 
the spirit and the marks of a Friend, and their 
reputation even among those who have been 
educated in these false respects. How are we 
losing ground and going back to the world! 
John Letchworth, a minister in this city, was 
ofien called by business to the houses of others. 
On one occasion, it is said, that afier entering 
a house, the servant asked, “* What will you 
do with your hat, sir?” to which he quietly 
replied, ‘“* Keep it on my head.” 
———— 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
READING, 


A judicious selection of books and periodi- 
cals is of great importance to every individual, 
but more especially to the young, while the 
mind is sensitive to every impression; and 
every impression which it receives may influ- 
ence the character. At this season of life it 
looks abroad after intellectual food, and the 
reflections, the imaginations and the taste, par- 


take very much of the choice in reading. If 


the mind be early awakened to profitable and 
serious reading, it will acquire an interest and 
strength, which will better enable it to meet 
the more rugged vicissitudes of life: a correct 
knowledge of facts, will prepare it to forma 
correct appreciation of persons and things, 
giving it stability and usefulness; while the 
individual who has suffered his inclination to 


lead him to the habitual perusal of works of 


fiction, may find not only a deficiency in use- 
ful information, in proportion to his opportuni- 
ties, but that his religious sensibility has been 
dissipated by continually dwelling on over- 
wrought and highly-coloured representations 
of life, which keep the imagination and sym. 
pathies in a state of unnatural excitement. 
Profitable reading, on the contrary, familiar- 
izes us with conspicuous examples of integrity, 
faith and piety, and has a tendency to stay 
and sober the mind, and rightly to direct its 
energies towards an assimilation with those 
worthy characters. 

One excuse for the perusal of many works 
of fiction, is, that they are designed and calcu- 
lated to convey moral and religious instruc- 
tion: and doubtless, many would consider the 
individual narrow-minded, who should discard 
them all as unprofitable: I think it much bet- 
ter, however, to be placed in that category, 
than to encourage the reading of any of them. 
But, admitting it to be a fact, that some 
works of this character are instructive, per- 
haps it may not be out of place to suggest 
some points for reflection. 
drawing the line between those that are bene- 
ficial, and those which are prejudicial, is obvi- 


The difficulty of 


tolerated, there is great danger of these impart- 
ing a morbid relish for greater indulgence of 
the same kind, till works manifestly injurious 
are admitted; and thus those works reputed 
harmless, in many cases may prove as enter- 
ing wedges to much: reading that is conspicu- 
ously unprofitable. 

But a still more important consideration is, 
that the life of man is short, and in most in- 


stances, his time for reading must be necessa- 


rily much contracted, while every succeeding 


age produces a great literary expansion, fur- 
nishing vast quantities of books of every 
description. 


Hence the importance of the 
most guarded selection, and of not contenting 


ourselves with those which are considered 


barely profitable ; but of endeavouring to em- 
brace those which are most beneficial, having 
an eye not so much to present amusement, as 
to improvement and edification in the best 
things. 

The mind quickened by Divine Grace will 
be careful in regard to its intellectual food : it 
will love to dwell and reflect much upon the 
lives of the righteous, their precepts and exam- 
ple, and will find this kind of contemplation 
profitable, But reading the Scriptures them- 
selves, irrespective of the motive, may not 
always be beneficial ; we may read and study 
the sacred writings for the purpose of convert- 
ing them into a mere implement for the pro- 
motion of some favourite scheme or doctrine, 
more congenial to the unsubjected will of the 


creature ; or to be considered accomplished in 


biblical knowledge, while the heart is estranged 
from the love of God, and has never suffi- 


ciently learned to quiet: itself as a weaned 
child, and to forsake all things, if it might 


win Christ. Oh! the vast importance of tak- 
ing diligent heed to the still small voice,—to 
its leadings and teachings, till the day dawns 
and the day star arises in the heart,—when 
we can read the scriptures and other excellent 
writings with vital interest, can discriminate 
between thing and thing, and are instructed in 
mysteries entirely out of the reach of the na- 
tural mind. It is not safe to depend upon out- 
ward reading or learning for religious instruc- 
tion, for these, however good in themselves, 
cannot alone impart what is essential for the 


Christian experimentally to know and realize. 


Nothing short of keeping to that invaluable gift, 
—the gilt of God in the heart,—and looking to 
our blessed Lord, who is ever touched with a 
feeling of our infirmities, for succour, to en- 
able us to conform our lives in holiness thereto, 
is a safe course for us. All reading and lite- 
rary instruction without this happy experience, 
will leave us where it finds us, without stabi- 
lity, and in a painful uncertainty in regard to 
things of the greatest moment. 


State of New York. 


ee 


‘| have done the work of my day—I have 
peace of conscience—I have wronged no man. 
I have received a great deal of wrong and in- 


jury, but I forgive them all, and [| desire the 


Lord may forgive them also. I die in charity 
with all the world.” “ What a brave thing it 
is for Friends to dwell in unity. Here we 
can sit together as the children of God, the 
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church of the first-born, whose names are 
written in heaven, ‘Truth is what will endure 
forever, and the Lord will exalt it, and make 
Zion a quiet habitation, and Jerusalem the 
praise of many generations. He will exali 
his truth and name in the earth, and will bring 
down that which would oppose his work, and 
will purge that out of the church which is ex- 
alted, and setting up self, and riding in their 
own will and spirit; the Lord will do it away.” 
— S. Waldenfield. 
cosets 


For “ The Friend.” 
DECEIT. 


There were “ deceitful workers” in the 
apostles’ days; and the same cunning, serpen- 
line spirit, still seeks to ensnare the innocent, 
and to betray them, in order to obtain some 
advantage over them, in destroying their good 
name, and their happiness in life. George 
Fox tells of a deceitful worker who thought to 
entrap Friends: “* An envious justice hearing 
I had a great meeting at Burrowby, troubled 
Friends about it, and made them appear at 
the Sessions, where he asked them many en- 
snaring questions; for he knew not how to 
convict them, because he had no proof against 
them. When he saw his questions did not 
catch them, he told them ‘he had heard that 
George Fox was at a large meeting with them, 
and they all sat silent, and none spoke in the 
meeting.” This false story he cunningly 
feigned, thinking thereby to have drawn some 
of the Friends to have contradicted him, and 
have said, ‘ That | had spoke in the meeting ;’ 
that he might have convicted them upon their 
own confession, and have fined them. But 
Friends standing in the wisdom of God, did 
not answer him according to his desire, and 
so escaped his snare.”—Journal. 

How needful to set a guard at the door of 
one’s lips, in the presence of those who are 
watching Jor evil against a brother ! 


ee 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


WILLIAM JACKSON. 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 
(Continued from page 221.) 


William Jackson commences his account of 
his journey to Europe, with stating that hav- 
ing “been for many years under religious 
exercise from the feelings of apprehended 
duty to pay a religious visit to Friends in 
Ireland, England, and elsewhere in Europe, 
as the Truth should engage [him] in, and open 
the way for,” he had laid the prospect ‘ before 
and submitted it to” his friends of his Monthly 
Meeting, Quarterly Meeting, and Yearly Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders. As these several 
meetings granted him certificates of unity, and 
encouraged him to attend to his concern, he 
says, “* | then made the necessary preparation 
as fast as way opened, by putting my small 
affairs in order for leaving. It appeared best 
to me and to my dear and precious wile, for 
her to go and reside with her ancient father 
on Long Island. Therefore, on the 10th of 
Sixth month, 1802, we left our habitation in 
Londongrove, Chester county, having taken 
















































THE FRIEND. 


an affectionate leave or farewell of many of 
our near relatives and friends, and proceeded 
to Philadelphia.” 


They speat three or four days at and near 
Philadelphia, parting with their friends, and 


attended meetings in course, and then proceed- 
ed towards New York, where they arrived 
safely on the 18th, 
to his father-in-law, Thomas Seaman, at West- 


The next day they went 


bury, where he passed a few days. He had 


arrived at New York too late to secure a pas- 
sage in a ship that sailed for Liverpool, and 


was obliged to wait some time before the sail- 
ing of another. He went into the city, and 


accompanied by Samuel Smith and Mary Jef- 


ferys, the latter of whom wished to return to 
England in the ship in which he should sail, 
visited two vessels. They felt best satisfied, 


after viewing the two to take passage in the 
ship Mars, bound to Liverpool, of which 


Robert Sheffield, was master, 
“ The ship not being ready to sail for some 


time, afier spending a few days in the city, 
my dear wife and self, went to her father’s 
relatives again. 
week, were at meetings at Westbury and Jeri- 
cho, and at my brother-in-law, Fry Willis’s. 


We staid for more than a 


Here my wife was ill the greater part of two 


days, which was an additional weight, and 
[occasioned fresh] dipping to my spirit. Many 
thoughts | had to encounter, but endeavoured 
to get to that [state] of not being over-anxious 


for the morrow. My precious heart was bet- 


ter by the morning, which afforded no small 
comfort to me, notwithstanding her eyes con- 
tinued very weak and sore, as they had been 


for many weeks, 


Through sympathy and 


endeared affection for her, and the weaning 


weight that balanced, across the seas, I felt as 
if | was at times torn as betwixt two; yet on 


the whole was enabled to keep it pretty much 


to myself, and was much freed from anxiety 
of the future. My precious wife had all along 
encouraged me from the earliest stage, having 
been sensible that such a requiring was before 
me. Her sympathy was a great strength and 
support.” 

In writing from New York to his brother 
John, under date 16th of Seventh month, Wil- 
liam narraies some particulars of his getting 
along, and then thus addresses his nephew 
Israel, who, it appears, had recently met with 
some serious accident. 

** | feel for thee much, dear cousin Israel ! 


This is likely to be the last farewell, at least 


for a considerable length of time; the Lord 
only knows if [it may not be] forever, ‘The 
prayer of my heart hath been on thy behalf, 
that these accidents and narrow escapes for 
thy life, may so seriously operate in and upon 
thy mind as to give thee to see the necessity 
there is of our having, or of thy having an in- 
terest in heaven. The heart and mind to be 
set, yea more, and much more set on things 
above! I know that it is needful to be atten- 
tive, careful and industrious in business of this 
life; | also know that it is as needful, and 
more so, as the soul is more precious than the 
body, yea of more value than the whole world, 
that we be attentive, watchful and sober, seek- 
ing unto the Lord to show us our ways, and 
strengthen our minds to make choice of the 
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‘one thing needful.’ So that in the end we 
may have peace with the Lord our Maker. 
The only moving cause and reason why | am 
about to embark for a distant land, and leave 
all for Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s, is ‘ that 
my soul may rest in peace at the end of my 
days.” 

Mary Jefferys, who intended bearing Wil- 
liam Jackson company to England, had the 
previous year arrived in this country as a 
companion to her cousin Sarah Stephenson, on 
a religious visit to Friends here. Sarah, 
after labouring faithfully for a few months, 
was taken sick, and deceased in Philadelphia, 
in the Fourth month, leaving her sad relative 
to the care of Friends. 

On the 19th of the Seventh month, William 
and Mary were summoned to the ship. Wil- 
liam says, “ After a little solid opportunity to- 
gether at the house of Robert Bowne, divers 
Friends being present, wherein prayers were 
offered up to the Most High for our preserva- 
tion and support, we walked down to the 
wharf. My dear wife, who had all along ac- 
companied me as a true help-meet, both in- 
wardly and outwardly, in spirituals and tem- 
porals, since we were joined together in that 
covenant not to be dissolved but by death, had 
now to be separated [from me]. We left each 
other to the Lord, and parted for the Gospel’s 
sake,—taking an affectionate leave of each 
other. I stept into the boat, divers Friends 
going with me and M., J. to the ship about 9 
miles, It being sundown, their stay was short. 
After some time I repaired to my new lodging, 
but it being so very different from [anything | 
had tried] heretofore, little sleep did for that 
night. About two o'clock in the morning the 
seamen weighed anchor, and though we had 
small wind, [yet] with the tide we went slowly 
down the narrows, By the middle of the af- 
ternoon we were round Sandy Hook, and the 
pilot left us. We went on that evening (20th) 
and night with a gentle breeze, and by morn- 
ing (21st) nearly lost sight of Long Island. [ 
slept more comfortable than the night before. 

* None sea-sick as yet. A light but pretty 
fair breeze ; we got on pleasantly until about, 
5 o’clock in the evening ; the captain who had 
been complaining, vomited and brought up 
blood. He was very much alarmed, and as 
soon as he got on deck proposed turning back. 
He was certain, as he said, that he could not 
live more than four or five days, if so long. 
It was an unexpected trial, and difficult to ad- 
vise in. I desired him not to be overmuch 
alarmed. He called the crew together, and 
afier informing them, gave orders to the mate 
to put about the ship, which was done, [and 
we] stood in again for Sandy Hook. 22d.— 
This morning | am considerably sick. I 
had been much exercised in mind through the 
preceding night and this morning, on the sud- 
den and unexpected turn [which had taken 
place], not knowing but that it might prove an 
opening to a release for me from so deeply 
and sorely proving an undertaking as crossing 
the sea was likely to be to my infirm and 
weakly constitution. Before anything had 
settled in the clearness, or the ship had attain- 
ed the Hook, the captain had got so much 
better, that he ordered the ship about again. 
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They all seemed pleased with it ; for my part, 
by this time | had little judgment as to what 
was best, the sickness increased [so] upon 

e.” 

On the 23d he continued sick; on the 24th 
was better and made some observations on the 
monsters of the great deep, which they saw 
around them. On the 25th, he thus noted: 
“Last night was a very trying one to me. 
The weather changed, and the sea grew rough. 
1 was very sick, not only in the night, but the 
whole of this day. The weather is dark with 
clouds and fugs. Sometimes it is almost a 
calin as to sailing, but the seas were so tossing, 
that I had little calm to either body or mind. 
No appetite.” 











{ but one year more, it should be spent in 
studying David’s Psalms and Paul’s Epistles. 
‘Oh!’ said he to those about him, ‘ mind the 
world less, and God more.’ ‘The fear of the 
Lord, that is wisdom ; and to depart from evil, 
that. is understanding.’ ”—Ptke. 


and our wilderness may be made ‘to blossom 
like the rose.’ They ask permission to colo- 
nize a rural district with a population of not 
less than two thousand slaves. 

‘Upon the reading of this petition, as you 
will readily conceive, a highly exciting discus. 
sion occurred, A multitude of motions were 
made respecting it ; but a motion to send it to 
the Committee on Federal Relations finally 
prevailed. A debate on a motion to print was 
cut off by the previous question, and the sub- 
ject necessarily lies over till to-morrow.” 

It behoves all those who are sensible of the 
enormous guilt and complicated evils of this 
dreadful system, to be on the alert to do what- 
ever their duty may demand to prevent its fur- 
ther extension. 
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FOURTH MONTH 3, 1852, 





From the accounts which have reached 
here of the proceedings of the Legislature 
in California, there can be little doubt that 
a systematic and determined effort is making 
to introduce slavery into that State, notwith- 
standing the Constitutional provision against 
it, and the boasted final settlement of the 
slavery question by the celebrated Compro- 
mise. Not satisfied with the facilities afford- 
ed by the Fugitive Law, the Legislature have 
passed a bill for the surrender of fugitives, 
authorizing the alleged owner or his agent to 
seize the person claimed, or obtain a warrant 
from any judge or magistrate, directed to any 
police officer to make the arrest, and upon 
proof deemed valid, any judge or magistrate 
may issue his warrant for the removal of such 
fugitive to the State from which he came. 
Any assistance to a fugitive in escaping, sub- 
jects to a fine of not less than $500 and im- 
prisonment, and $1000 damages to the alleged 
owner. Police officers declining to act in the 
case, incur a fine of from $500 to $1000. 
By another provision of the bill, all those per- 
sons who were brought or escaped into Cali- 
fornia before it came into the possession of the 
United States, and who were made free by the 
laws of Mexico, if demanded by persons pro- 
fessing to have been their former owners, are 
to be considered as fugitives from labour, and 
to be sent back under the action of the other 
sections of the Bill which we have mentioned. 

A bill for calling a State Convention to re- 
model the Constitution, with a view to the divi- 
sion of the State, and the establishment of 
slavery in one part of it, has been introduced 
into the Legislature, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Federal Relations, which has report- 
ed favourably to its passage. 

Beside all this, there has been a memorial 
of twelve hundred and eighteen citizens of S, 
Carolina and Florida, asking the privilege of 
bringing 2000 slaves into the State, received 
and referred to a Committee. We take the 
following notice of this movement from the 
National Era : 


(To be continued.) 
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Difficulties in the Church. 


If we take the trouble to examine the history 
of the Society we shall find that it has rarely 
been without difficulties. But they tended to 
give a higher relish for the seasons of heaven- 
ly comfort which were dispensed. “I staid 
at Bristol the time of the fair,” George Fox 
says, “and sometime afier, Many sweet and 
precious meetings we had; many Friends 
being there from several parts of the nation, 
some on account of trade, and some in the 
service of Truth. Great was the love and 
unity of Friends that abode faithful in the 
Truth, though some were gone out of the holy 
unity, and were run into strife, division, and 
enmity, were rude and abusive, and behaved 
themselves in a very unchristian manner to- 
wards me. But the Lord’s power was over 
all; by which being preserved in the heavenly 
patience, which can bear injuries for his 
name’s sake, [ felt dominion therein over the 
rough, rude, unruly spirits; and left them to 
the Lord, who knew my innocency, and would 
plead my cause. ‘The more these laboured to 
reproach and vilify me, the more did the love 
of Friends that were sincere and upright- 
hearted, abound towards me; and some that 
had been betrayed by the adversaries, seeing 
their envy and rude behaviour, broke off from 
them ; who have cause to bless the Lord for 
their deliverance.” —Journal., 

‘The meekness and non-resistance with which 
George Fox received injuries, were very strik- 
ing, showing that his religion was grounded 
in the Spirit of the Redeemer. His passive 
endurance of cruelty from wicked men, seem- 
ed to prepare him to forbear resentment to- 
wards false brethren, who subsequently rose 
up against the authority, with which he and 
other faithful Friends were clothed in the ad- 
ministration of the church order which the 
great Head instituted among them. 


—<=_>>_—_—_—_ 


Salmasius.—Salmasius was a man of most 
extraordinary abilities, his name resounded 
through Europe, and his presence was earn- 
estly sought in different nations. When he 
arrived at the evening of life, he acknowledged 
that he had too much, and too earnestly en- 
gaged in literary pursuits. . “ O!” said he, “1 
have lost an immense portion of time; time, 
that most precious thing in the world! Had 





The Philadelphia Association of Friends for 
the Instruction of Poor Children. 


A Stated Meeting of ‘The Philadelphia 
Association of Friends for the Instruction 
of Poor Children,” will be held on Second- 
day evening, 5th instant, at 8 o’clock, Pp. m., 
in the committee-room, Mulberry street meet- 
ing-house. 

Epwarp Ricurg, Clerk. 
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WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee charged with the care of the 
Institution, will meet in Philadelphia, on 
Sixth-day, the 9th of Fourth month, at 7 
o’clock, P. M. 

The Committee on Instruction meet on the 
same day, at 4 o’clock, p.m. And the Visit- 
ing Committee attend the semi-annual exami- 
nation of the Schools, commencing on Third- 
day morning, the 6th of the month. 


Tsomas Kiser, Clerk. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from D. Stanton, agent, for William C. 
Williams, $2, vo]. 25; from Alexander Haviland, $1, 
to 52, vol. 25; from A. Garretson, $1, to 26, vol. 26, 
for S. J. Edgerton, $2, vol. 25, and for Milton Patter. 
son, $2, vol. 25 ; from M. Fell, for Griffith Lewis, $6, 
to 52, vol. 25; from C, Perry, agent, for N. S. Bab- 
cock, Ethan Foster, $2 each, vol. 25, for John Foster, 
$2, to 19, vol. 26, and for E. Perry, $2, to 15, vol. 26; 
from M. Atwater, agent, for L. H. Atwater, and J. 
Atwater, $1 each, to 52, vol. 25; from Alfred King, 
per A. K., $2, for B. F., vol. 10. 

Omitted Tenth month 2d.—From Jos. Battey, ag’t, 
$2, vol. 25, for A. Smith, M. Huntington, T. Twining, 
each $2, vol. 25, for A. Haight, $2, vol. 24, for M. E. 
Sherman, $1, to 52, vol. 24, 











Dizp, in this city, on the 12th of Third month, 
Resecca, wife of Benjamin H. Warder, in the 54th 
ear of her age, a valued member and overseer of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the 
Northern District. She was acceptably employed in 
various ways in religious Society, and her friends 
fondly looked forward to her continued usefulness in 
the church: but “ He who giveth no account of his 
matters,” has seen meet to call her home; and her 
attached friends, while they keenly feel the bereave- 
ment, remember it was their heavenly Father’s will, 
“ who doeth all things well.” 


“ Sacramento, February 10, 1852. 

“Mr. Peachy presented a most extraordi- 
nary memorial in the House this morning—a 
memorial of twelve hundred and eighteen citi- 
zens of South Carolina and Florida, asking the 
Legislature of California to grant them, as an 
essential benefit to this State, the privilege of 
becoming citizens, of identifying themselves 
permanently with our interests, and of emi- 
grating to our rural-districts with a valuable 
and governable population, in the relation of 
property, by whose peculiar labour alone our 
valuable soils may be rendered productive, 


—, at his residence in Collins, N. Y., on the 
morning of the 23d ultimo, Jonatuan Sournwick, a 
member of Collins Monthly Meeting, in his 66th year, 
after a painful and protracted illness, which he bore 
with becoming patience and resignation. 
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